i5o                           BEYOND HORIZONS

Nevertheless, the N 2$, with Amundsen, Riiser-Larsen, and
Feucht, continued its descent, and we had no choice but to follow
since our strictest law of the expedition was that the two planes
must at all cost stay together. The N 25 finally dropped into a
narrow chasm surrounded by hummocks and ridges of such height
that she disappeared from our sight instantly. One of the first things
Dietrichson said after we had made our own precarious landing was
that Riiser-Larsen must have gone mad to pick out such a hole.
What we did not know then was that one of the N 2$'s engines had
cut out, and Riiser-Larsen was making a forced landing.

For ten minutes longer we kept flying, looking for some field of
level ice or open water bigger than a pocket handkerchief. We
found a wider lead than the one Amundsen had chosen, but it was
full of dangerous floating ice. At length, by flying up and down the
lead, which ran east and west, Dietrichson spotted a tiny lagoon
that was ice-free. He pancaked down into this and made a skilful
landing; but, even so, the ship's momentum carried it across, and it
ran its tilted nose up on a heavy ice-cake floating on the other side.
In the strange stillness that followed I was aware of Dietrichson
yanking on the bell-cord and yelling back to the mechanic: "Omdal,
Omdal, the plane is leaking like helll" His shout sounded far away
to me, for I was temporarily deaf from the roar of the engines and
propellers. The ship was leaking. In taking oil from the ice at
Kings Bay we must have sheared rivets and loosened plates on the
hull's bottom, for we scraped no ice in landing.

But I paid little attention to this note of alarm. Thus far I sup-
posed we had come down merely to take true observations of OUP
position. Amundsen and Riiser-Larsen would be at work with their
sextant. We must hurry in order to rise into the air with them. How
we were going to take off did not then occur to my dulled brain.
Dazed by the abruptness of this new development, forgetting my
heavy clothes and the vertigo that results from hours of flying, I
jumped from the bow of the plane off on to the ice-cake, for some
reason taking my rifle with me, I expected only a hard surface, but
landed in two or three feet of soft snow, floundering and falling
down clumsily and thoroughly choking up the barrel of the rifle,
I picked myself up and looked around at the white-and-blue
chaos. In the utter silence this seemed to me to be the kingdom of